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MORE NOTES ON" PATIENCE 
I, Patience 188 

In his attractive edition of Patience Professor Gollanez proposes 
Raguel for Ragnel of line 188, assuming that the MS. should be 
read u rather than n. He then connects the name with the " apoc- 
ryphal Enoch where Eaguel is the angel of chastisement ; " see his 
note. The reading is inviting, and had occurred to me tho I 
had connected it with the name Eaguel in Tobit vi, 10 and other 
places in the Bible. My own difficulty has been to account for the 
transfer of the name to a devil. Professor Gollanez has seemed to 
find this easier, tho he has shown no intervening link between 
" Eaguel, one of the holy angels who takes vengeance on the earth 
and the luminaries" (Schodde's Enoch, ch. xx, p. 91), and the 
devil name which he assumes. 

The difficulty in determining whether the word contains u or 
n, a difficulty admitted for Patience, may perhaps be settled by 
comparing the other Middle English manuscripts in which the 
name is used. It appears in two passages of the Chester and one 
of the Digby Plays, and these have been examined for me by com- 
petent readers. My colleague, Professor W. H. Hulme, when in 
England last summer, examined both the passages in the Chester 
Plays, each occurring in three manuscripts. In all six places, Mr. 
Hulme assures me the reading is clearly n, not u. The first, printed 
in the Shakespeare Society edition (p. 84) as 

Bouth Ruffyn and Ragnell, 

reads Ranell in Harl. ms. 2013, fol. 39 verso, ray[org~\nell in 
Addit. ms. 10,305, fol. 32 verso, and Raynell in Bodl. ms. 175, fol. 
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37. The line quoted by Mr. Gollancz from Chester Plays, 1. 604 
(EETS. ed.), 

Ragnell, Ragnell, thou arte my deare, 

reads Ragnell in Harl. ms. 2013, fol. 192 verso, in Harl. MS. 2124, 
fol. 129 verso, and in Addit. MS. 10,305, fol. 160 verso. The play 
in which this occurs is the Antichrist, now printing at the Oxford 
Press, and readings have been furnished me from two other manu- 
scripts of it. The Peniarth reads ragnayall, and the Devonshire 
ragnell, thus confirming the readings in all the other manuscripts 
of the Chester Plays. 

A tracing from Digby MS. 133, the source of the Digby Plays, 
has also been sent me, but the reading is indecisive. No one could, 
however, quote it on the side of a w-reading of the name. It would 
seem to be clear from this collateral proof of the Middle English 
form of the word that, until some further evidence for Mr. Gol- 
lancz's reading Raguel in Patience is found, the form Eagnel should 
remain in the text. 

II, The Quatrain Arrangement 

In his edition Mr. Gollancz has departed from the ordinary 
printing of Patience by separating each four lines into a distinct 
quatrain. He says of it "there can be little doubt that the poem 
was written in what may be described as alliterative quatrains, and 
that the original number of lines was either 528 or 532." On the 
strength of this he brackets lines 513-16, saying in his notes " some- 
thing has gone wrong with the text." He admits that "the ms. 
does not help in the matter of the quatrain arrangement of the 
lines, as the scribe has made the division marks quite mechanically." 

It must be admitted that the author of Pearl, Cleanness, 
Patience, Sir Oawain, and perhaps Be ErTcenwalde had some fond- 
ness for regularity of structure. Cleanness consists of 1812 lines, 
a multiple of four, as is the number of lines in each of its thirteen 
divisions. De ErTcenwalde, if that be included in the works of this 
author, has 352 lines, also a multiple of four. On the other hand, 
there is nothing like absolute regularity in four line or any other 
structure in all the poems of this author. Sir Oawain consists of 
2530 lines, not a multiple of four, but yet the four-line number- 
ing appears in the Morris edition (EETS. 4). Moreover, Sir 
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Gawain is made up of irregular stanzas, many not containing an 
even number of lines. Only the rime couee at the end of each 
stanza is a quatrain, after a common fashion. Pearl, written in 
twelve-line stanzas, was apparently intended to have exactly twenty 
parts of five stanzas each. Yet at least three mistakes were made 
in this simple scheme. A sixth stanza was added to part fifteen, 
and clearly belongs to that part by its rime connections, so that it 
must have been a mistake of the poet himself. Not seeing his 
error, or not regarding it, he writes five stanzas for the naxt part 
as usual. Later he, or perhaps his copyist, noting the mistake in the 
number of lines, puts four stanzas in part sixteen, and the fifth in 
a seventeenth part by itself. The next part is marked eighteen, 
and the error is continued to the end of the poem. Pearl thus 
contains 1212 instead of 1200 lines, and the poet himself is shown 
to be capable of departing from an apparently rigid scheme. Four 
of the five parts of Patience are in multiples of four lines, but the 
fifth part has three lines too many or one line too few for a four- 
line structure. Yet there is no break in sense requiring an addi- 
tional line, and few will agree, I think, with Mr. Gollancz in 
regarding any three lines as inappropriate or unnecessary. 

Besides, true quatrain structure implies more than a mechanical 
grouping in four-line sequences. Ordinarily it means a binding 
together by rime, which of course is absent in alliterative verse. 
Even more fundamental to the quatrain is unity of thought, not 
to be disregarded altho the thought may occasionally overflow 
into two or sometimes three quatrains. Now only a casual exami- 
nation of Patience, as of Cleanness, shows that the thought sequence 
is more commonly in couplets than in quatrains or any other stanza 
structure. Thus, in the first hundred lines of Patience as punctu- 
ated by Mr. Gollancz there are twenty-two couplets marked off by 
independent pauses. It is easy to say that these make eleven quat- 
rains, but so far as unity of thought is concerned this is no more 
correct than it is to arrange in quatrains the couplets of such a poet 
as Pope. 

More than this. Even in Mr. Gollancz's punctuation there are, 
in the first hundred lines of Patience, only four four-line sequences 
of thought, 73-76, 89-92, 93-96, 97-100. To these I should add 
lines 54-57, altho it disregards Mr. Gollancz's punctuation and 
breaks his quatrain structure. This makes only five true quatrains, 
so far as thought sequence is concerned. In comparison the first 
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hundred lines of Pope's Windsor Forest have seven thought se- 
quences of four lines each. Besides these four or five four-line 
sequences in Patience, there are ten single, or ungrouped lines, 
1, 34, 40, 45, 46, 58, 65, 72, 77, 86; seven three-line sequences, 
2-4, 37-39, 51-53, 66-68, 69-71, 78-80, 83-85; and one well-defined 
five-line sequence, 29-33. In other words forty-four lines repre- 
sent couplets, thirty-six lines one, two, three or five-line sequences. 
Only twenty lines at most represent four-line sequences. I can not 
think this indicates a vital quatrain arrangement. 

But Mr. Gollancz says "the consequent gain [of the quatrain 
arrangement] is great for the right interpretation and understand- 
ing of the poem." And again, " similarly the application of this 
method to Cleanness renders that rather long and apparently mono- 
tonous poem altogether more vivid and lighter in structure." As 
to the latter I can not think it means any more than an appearance 
to the eye. Surely the essential character of Tennyson's Locksley 
Hall would not be altered by printing it without space between the 
couplets. Nor can I think the quatrain arrangement materially 
assists in the " right interpretation and understanding " of either 
poem. Finally, it must be remembered that the MS. is not a holo- 
graph, — the mistakes of various sorts would alone make that impos- 
sible, — and there is therefore no way of knowing whether the 
marks at each fourth line are the author's. On all accounts the 
printing as blank verse, with proper designation of paragraphs, 
would seem to be best. 

Ill, The Oxford Dictionary and the Alliterative Poems 

In Englische Studien xlvii, 316, Mr. Onions has taken me to 
task for not using the Oxford Dictionary as much as I might have 
done. Specifically he cites my proposal to divide glaymande of 
Patience 269, and ramelande of 279. It is always a pleasure to 
recognize the greatness of this vast compendium of English words, 
but Mr. Onions might in fairness have noted that neither of the 
English editors of Patience in the last two years had mentioned, 
and apparently had not seen, the Dictionary's suggestions regard- 
ing these words. 1 Yet with the Oxford Dictionary's mild support 

1 BjBrkman also, in his admirable Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle 
English, p. 57, treats fflaymande without reference to the Oxford Diction- 
ary's suggestion. 
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of "perhaps written for" glwym ande, ramel ande, I shall feel 
fairly certain these emendations, which I proposed with some con- 
fidence (Engl. Stud, xlvii, 125), will be generally accepted. One 
of them has been in my notes on the poem for nearly if not quite 
twenty years, or some time before that part of the Dictionary was 
issued. 

On the other hand the Oxford Dictionary is but too often a 
broken reed in relation to the Alliterative Poems. It missed 
entirely the simple explanation of the ms. assayled in Patience 301. 
It does not explain poynt (line 1) or we (1. 231), on both of which 
I ventured a suggestion in Mod. Lang. Notes xxix, 85. It assists 
no more on ruyt of line 216, which it does not notice under that 
form or any other, so far as I have found. It can not be wholly 
right in its definition of myke (Cleanness 417). In glossing the 
word (see mike) as a " crutch or forked support on which a boom 
rests when lowered," with the above passage from Cleanness as an 
illustrative example, it has failed to take account of the simpler 
ships of the period to which the Alliterative Poems belong. As the 
sail of the time was a simple cross-sail only (cf. Patience 102) 
there could have been no 'boom' to be lowered into the myke. 
The myke must have been for the mast when lowered, as Morris 
implied in his definition of the word (see his glossary to the Allitera- 
tive Poems). On the ships of this period, see an article by E. 
Morton Nance (not Lance as printed in Mr. Gollancz's edition of 
Patience) in the Mariner's Mirror in, 33 (Feb. 1913), with illus- 
trations from seals or manuscript miniatures. 2 One of the latter 
(p. 36, Pig. 9) shows the myke, while Fig. 10 shows the mast low- 
ered, tho in this case — a bare outline — the myke is absent. 

It is extremely important, in attempting to explain the refer- 
ences in these poems to medieval shipping, that we should have a 
clear idea of the medieval ship. Difference in size it doubtless had 
at different times, but in rigging, until the last part of the fifteenth 
century, it retained the simple square sail of centuries before. The 

2 Other articles of more or leas value are to be found in vol. iv of the 
Mirror, April, May, June and July numbers, the first, to which I refer 
later, being the most important. Perhaps I may say here that Professor 
Ekwall (Engl. Stud, xtvn, 314) has misunderstood my reference to the 
Norwegian herring-boat. I noted the latter to illustrate the general form 
and rig of the boat in Patience, not its size. 
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fore-and-aft rig seems to have been unknown until about 1475, and 
at any rate is unknown to the poems Cleanness and Patience. See 
the quotation from E. Keble Chatterton's Fore and Aft (1912) in 
my Englische Studien article. 

I venture also that the Oxford Dictionary's emendation of wyndes 
for Wynnes in Patience 106 is unnecessary. The word lofe in the 
expression be lofe Wynnes has always been a difficult one, as is its 
modern equivalent luff. Yet the passage is reasonably clear from 
the context and from recognized senses of the words. Prom the 
quotations cited by the Oxford, " luff " (Patience, lofe) may mean 
" the weather-gage or part of the ship toward the wind," and " the 
fullest or broadest part of a ship's bow," a peculiarly English sense. 
According to the International also, the word may apply to "the 
forward or weather-leach of a sail." These meanings are justified 
for earlier English by passages in Middle or Early Modern English 
poems. One which is not quoted by the Oxford Dictionary occurs 
in the Morte Arthure, line 750 : 

Launches lede upone lufe, lacchen titer depe. 

Here lufe must mean the windward side of the ship forward, as the 
part on which the leadsman stood. 

The other passage is in Gawain Douglas's ZEneis V, xiv, 5-8, 
quoted in part by the Oxford: 

Than all sammyn, with handis, feit and kneis, 
Did heis thar saill, and trossit doun ther teis; 
Now the lie scheit and now the luf thai slak, 
Set in a fang and threw the ra abak. 

Here luf is an adjective, but used clearly in the sense of windward, 
since the luf scheit 'luff sheet or sail' is directly contrasted with 
lie scheit ' lee sheet.' 

Prom these and similar quotations an interpretation of be lofe 
Wynnes ought not to be difficult, especially as the next line explains 
the situation in unmistakable language : 

pe blype brepe at her bak pe bosum he fyndes. 

As the leeward edge of the sail is hauled round by the sailors the 
windward edge catches the breeze first — "wins" in the modern 
eense — when the sail as a whole bellies out and the boat turns from 
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the haven toward the sea. The reading of the manuscript needs 
no emendation. 8 

The Oxford Dictionary uses Patience 104 to illustrate spare 
'not in actual use at the time/ a meaning which I used in my 
Englische Studien article from notes of long standing. The same 
meaning is required for spare drye (1. 338) 'unoccupied or unused 
dry land/ translating in aridam of the Yulgate Jonah ii, 11. This 
last example from Patience would have furnished a case of attribu- 
tive use of the adjective as applied to unoccupied land, for which 
the Oxford Dictionary gives only a predicate use. Incidentally, 
this citation by the Oxford of Patience 104 should satisfy Professor 
Ekwall who, in Englische Studien xlvii, 314, thought my defini- 
tion of spare in spare bawlyne not sufficiently supported. In their 
editions neither Mr. Gollancz nor Mr. Bateson has noticed the ren- 
dering of spare in the Oxford Dictionary, and both are wide of the 
true meaning. 

From a recent part of the Oxford Dictionary we get the view of 
the editor regarding tramme, Patience 101. This puzzling word is 
connected with OP. traime (treme, trame) 'woof of a web/ fig. 
' cunniDg device/ instead of with LG. traam ' balk, beam, handle 
of barrow or sledge, rung of ladder, shaft of barrow or cart, upright 
part of gallows/ etc. The dictionary supplies no other quotation 
in which tramme is used in a nautical sense, nor can the special 
sense ' tackle or gear of a ship ' be said to be very near 'a mechani- 
cal contrivance, a machine, an engine, an implement/ etc., the 
general meaning under which it is placed. I still believe the word 
belongs under the second tram above, and that in Patience 101 the 

•In the Mariner's Mirror for May, 1914 (p. 156) C. A. G. B. corrects 
Mr. Geoffrey Callender (Ibid. April) who had explained ]>ay lay den in on 
ladde-borde as " they haul in on the larboard " and then " pay off on the 
starboard tack." As C. A. G. B. points out, hauling in on the larboard 
would prevent the ship's paying off on the starboard tack. In the next 
number of the same periodical P. G. B. suggests that the true meaning of 
the movement is to " fill on the starboard tack." This seems to me tho 
only possible explanation. The boat is lying with its ladde-borde ' loading 
side,' to the shore, and the wind is from the back, but quartering on the 
larboard. The starboard side of the sail is hauled round until the wind 
is caught by the windward side, when the boat moves off on a course to 
the right. Is it too much to point out that this would exactly suit the 
conditions of a ship going from Joppa to Tarsus, if moored with its lar- 
board to the shore at the former place 1 
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meaning of pay her tramme ruchen is 'they set up their mast.' 
Mr. Gollancz assumes the relation of tramme to Norw. traam 
' frame/ Swed. dial, tromm ' log, stock of tree/ the cognates of LG. 
traam cited by the Oxford Dictionary and, altho he does not give 
to the word the meaning ^mast/ that would be an easy derivative. 
To the other examples cited it may be added that the word occurred 
in older Scotch for 'beam or bar/ as noted both by Jamieson's 
Scottish Dictionary and the English Dialect Dictionary. 

To this meaning I am led, not only by a natural extension of 
the recognized uses of the word, but by the simple form of the 
fourteenth century ship. If the words pay her tramme ruchen 
mean 'adjust their tackle/ what would be intended in the ship 
of the time ? If the mast were in place, what tackle was there to 
adjust before raising the sail, the next point mentioned? On the 
other hand, the reference to the myke in Cleanness 417 is proof 
that provision was made for lowering the mast. If the mast were 
lowered in the Patience boat, raising it to its place would certainly 
be too important an action to be neglected by the poet and, of 
course, it would immediately precede the raising of the crossayl 
in the next line. It seems to me that the Oxford Dictionary has 
missed the simple and natural explanation of the word in this 
place.* 

The word typped (Patience 77) is connected by the Oxford Dic- 
tionary with tip ' tilt, incline/ altho it admits the ' meaning uncer- 
tain' for the Patience passage. It also gives tipped, tipt ppl.a., 
with the meaning ' drunken/ as obsolete and slang. As I noted in 
Englische Studien (xlvii, 125) the English Dialect Dictionary 
gives the verb tip 'to drink/ referring it to Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. The meaning 'drunken' for typped in Patience 
gives good sense to the passage, for which the Oxford Dictionary 
admits uncertainty, and explains it much better than the labored 
attempts to connect it with tip ' tilt, incline.' The Oxford's mean- 
ing ' drunken' for the past participle should also be sufficient to 
meet Professor Ekwall's objection in his Englische Studien article 
cited above. 

4 1 am informed by an old Danish sea-captain, now about to retire from 
our life-saving service, that the mast was lowered in his day on the Baltic 
when the boat was at rest, and the myke still used. He also tells me that 
the square sail of a full rigged ship would be raised furled and then allowed 
to fall, as described of the cross-sail in this ship of the fourteenth century. 
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In his article in Englische Studien Mr. Onions criticises what he 
calls Professor Ekwall's proposal to read onhelde for on helde 
(Patience 185), and is " tempted to suggest that on Jielde is identi- 
cal with on held of the Towneley Plays (ed. of Pollard p. 181)." 
He would thus refer the word to the Oxford Dictionary's " hield, 
sb. 1 b," rendering it, admittedly " somewhat freely," as " huddled 
up in the stern sheets." That is, he uses in translation, as making 
better sense, the past participle which he otherwise thinks impossi- 
ble for the word. It may be noted that both examples might more 
easily be assumed to be from OM. onheldan (heldan) ' incline, bow 
down,' and I believe with more reason. The attempt to get an 
appropriate meaning for these two examples out of on held(e) 
'in a slope, decline, declivity,' the primary meanings assigned to 
hield (heeld, heald) as a noun, seems to me decidedly far-fetched. 
On the other hand, onheld as a past participle would admirably 
suit the example in the Towneley Plays, alle onheld meaning nat- 
urally and easily ' all bent over.' These two examples ought to be 
reasonable evidence that OM. onheldan (heldan) is preserved in 
Middle English. Both Bateson and Gollancz have independently 
assumed this older verb in their recent editions of Patience, the 
former making it preterit — not an impossibility — the latter a past 
participle, perhaps more correctly. 

While on this word it may also be noted that the Oxford Dic- 
tionary gives but a single example under inhelde, inhielde 'pour, 
pour in,' from the same root OM. heldan (heldan) 'incline.' The 
latter in the sense of ' pour, pour in ' is found frequently in Mid- 
dle English, as shown by Mastzner's Sprachproben. The single 
example quoted by the Oxford for inhelde is Chaucer's Troilus in, 
44, a clear case. Perhaps we may also place here in helde of Clean- 
ness 1520 : 

As uchon hade hym in helde he heled of J>e cuppe. 

This illustration is placed by the Oxford Dictionary, as by Morris 
in his glossary, under hield,sb. with the figurative meaning ' incli- 
nation,' the only example for a meaning not known in Old, or 
otherwise in Middle English. Besides, the modern example cited 
from Nash, on the hield ' on the decline,' is not a similar one in 
any real sense, since it is a different idiom. The meaning of the 
line in Cleanness, " As each had poured in for himself he drew or 
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drank (heled) from the cup," would then refer to the frequent 
filling and rapid quaffing of the liquor in the drinking bout. Mor- 
ris's connection of helde in Pearl 1193 with in helde of Cleanness 
1520 seems to me improbable, if not quite impossible. 

I must admit that the explanation of hurrok (Patience 185) 
which appeared right when I wrote my article in Englische Studien 
xlvii is clearly to be given up for that which the Dialect Diction- 
ary gives under hurrack (hurrik). To this I had been led by Mr. 
Morton Nance's paper in the Mariner's Mirror of Feb. 1913, which 
I saw before Mr. Onions wrote. Compare also an article in the 
same periodical for April, 1914. To the definitions of the word in 
the Dialect and Oxford Dictionaries may now be added ODe from 
a Glossary of the Shetland Dialect, by J. S. Angus (1914). It 
reads, "hurrik, the shot of a boat; the rum [space] between the 
eft taft [last oarsman's seat] and the stern." 

There still remains Mr. Onions's note on teme, Patience 316. 
With that Professor Ekwall implied that he was not in entire 
agreement, and I can no more accept it. It is possible that the 
meaning which I assigned to the word may be derived from its 
Old English equivalent, without any help of Scandinavian influ- 
ence, but, as Professor Ekwall says, my meaning fits the passages 
better than that given under heading 6 of the Oxford Dictionary, 
and it is certainly not impossible in any case. I should add that I 
had no intention of discrediting Stratmann in my former note, but 
Stratmann and the Bradley-Stratmann Middle English Dictionary 
give no such meaning as I proposed for teme(n). 

Olives Faerae Emerson". 

Western Reserve University. 



